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ABOR has at last come into its own. Thank God that 
~ it has! Your improved status is not due to any vol- 
untary concessions on the part of capital, but to your own 
brain and brawn and united strength. You have had to 
fight your way for every new foothold you have gained 
from serfdom up to freedom. The secret of your success 
has been a steadfast adherence to the principle that “in 
union there is strength.” The workingman today, im- 
pelled by the instinct of self-preservation, has been merg- 
ing his own individual self in the membership of a mighty 
and vast organization. Employers have to deal now mostly 
with labor unions instead of individual workmen. There 
is less chance for deception, there is less room for 
fraud, and thus any laboring man who refuses to join his 
brothers in united organization fails to understand his real 

interests, he weakens his own cause. - 

Let no man tell me that labor unions are radical. Indi- 
vidual labor leaders may be, but labor unions themselves 
are not. They are sound, they are sane. They violate no 
just law; they imperil no legitimate interest; they are op- 
posed to no honest claim; they act within the sphere of 
social justice; they constitute the greatest economic neces- 
sity of today. They have given the laboring man a greater 
independence of character, they have offered him a greater 
self-respect, they have brought about a juster remuneration 
in his wages, they have won a higher appreciation of his 
dignity. ‘They have lifted him up,. they have elevated 
him, they have raised his labor to its proper place as a 
potent factor in the economic life of today. Hence I say 
to you, members of this convention, that no greater evil 
could possibly come to you as a class or as individuals than 
to sink back into that helpless individualism from which 
trade unionism has delivered you. 


Cautions AGAINST ABUSING STRENGTH 


But for the very fact that you are so powerful, you 
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must be careful. In union their is strength, but strength 


abused is just as bad as no strength at all. It is tempting 
to descend to the unfair, unjust, unscrupulous methods of 
the past, if you have the necessary physical strength to en- 
force them. But that would be employing the principle 
that “might makes right,” and that is ethically unsound for 


labor as well as for capital. If a thing is right, uphold it, © 


and with all your united strength enforce its recognition. 
If it is wrong, condemn it, and with equal strength seek to 
suppress it. The wrongs of the past can never be righted 
by wrongs of the present. The laws of God never change. 
Justice comes through charity, not injustice; and “charity 
is patient, is kind . . . . dealeth not perversely . .. . re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” It is 
only the little man who will allow himself to harbor hatred 
and seek revenge. The big, broad man is above that. Any- 
one can remember wrongs; it takes a man to forget them. 
A spirit of animosity never got anyone anywhere; a spirit 
of kindliness has. Vindictiveness may execute a tempo- 
rary win, but it is always a win that finally loses. 

Where you find that men are not on the level with you, 
where you feel that they are not square, be armed to meet 
them—but not on their own ground. Make them honest 
with you if you can, but under no circumstances allow 
them to make you dishonest, too. Overcome evil by good. 
In the long run you will find that the advice you have 
given to your own sons more than once is true. “Honesty 
is always the best policy that any man or union of men 
can pursue.” 

Let no man tell you that labor is BEEN, opposed to 
capital. That is a lie. The greatest mistake that could 


possibly be made at the present is to act on the supposition . 


and assumption that these two factors of production are 
hostile one to the other naturally, and that the wealthy and 
the workingman are intended by nature to live in mutual 
conflict. Nothing could be further from the truth. There 
may be, and there are, dishonest and unjust employers 
among the wealthy, just as there may be and are extremists 
among the workingmen. But capital itself is all right, and 
labor itself is all right. They are, in very truth, the two 
poles of the great dynamo of business. If one is injured, 
the other suffers. Capital needs labor, labor needs capital. 
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Society needs them both. Each one has what the other 
has not. One completes the other, and is in turn completed 
by it, and the peace, prosperity and happiness of every 
community depends upon the one asking and receiving 
from the other what the other alone can give. 


Ricuts or CAPITAL AND LABOR 


Neither capital nor labor can be unmindful of each other. 
Each has its rights. They both have their duties. In de- 
manding the recognition of one they may not, they 
must not, they cannot be -unmindful of the other. 
The mere assertion of their rights on the part of either 
capital or labor without a fulfilment of their duties, can 
end only in the demoralization of the body politic. In 
such an assertion lies the root of all economic selfishness 
and the source of all economic strife. Remember, gentle- 
men, unions have their duties as well as their rights; and 
the exercise of one should never be allowed to interfere 
with the fulfilment of the other. If you ask for an honest 
wage, insist that you get it. You have a right to that, a 
right that God gave you and no man or set of men should 
be allowed to take it away from you. Your children should 
not be forced to quit school at a tender age and work be- 
cause the family really needs their support. They are en- 
titled to an education that will fit them to take their proper 
place as self-respecting citizens of the community in which 
they live. The boys and girls of today are the men and 
women to tomorrow. The future of this country de- 
mands that the workingman receive a fair, honest wage for 
his labor, not all he can get, providing he takes it; nor all 
he can take either, providing he gets it; but a decent, living 
wage, sufficient to support himself and family and reason- 
ably educate his children. But remember that a fair wage 
implies fair labor. If you get the one, you are in justice 
bound to give the other, and any man of your organization 
who would idle on the job because he felt the union would 
Stand behind him in a tilt with his employer is not worthy 
of a man’s place in a union of honest men. “Liberty is born” 
it is true, “in a recognition of personal rights; but it flour- 
ishes in a recognition of personal duties.” 

You are a mighty organization ; you wield a tremendous 
power. What you have done in the past is but an earnest 
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of the things you can do in the future. Ask not the im- 
possible; seek not the unfair; demand not the unjust; but 
ask, seek, demand what you would wish others under 
similar circumstances to ask, seek and demand of you. Put 
yourself in the other fellow’s position, and do unto him as 
you would have him do unto you. For that constitutes 
the summary of all law, the abridgement of all justice, the 
root of all truth and sincerity. 

We are passing through strange times, gentlemen, times 
that to many older minds than mine seem almost unpre- 
cedented. And just as there was need of Divine help, of 
Divine assistance, of Divine guidance in the days now past 
and gone to solve the difficult, intricate problems of life 
and save man from himself, so, too, there is need today 
of the same help, of the same assistance, of the same guid- 
ance from the self-same source and for the self-same 
purpose. 

You and I know well that the world today seems utterly 
lost in the maze of reconstructive problems, and utterly 
dazed by the sudden turn which human events seem to 
have taken. It is one seething mass of discontent and un- 
rest, the victim of the unbridled greed, avarice, ambition 
of a conscienceless few. It is sick and tired of panaceas, 
Utopian dreams and promises. It is sorely tired, disgusted 
and disappointed at the lack of candor, the lack of honor, 
the lack of sincerity, that has characterized many of the 
shapers of its destiny. It is becoming more and more 
receptive to the poisonous virus of human selfishness that 
is slowly but surely leading it into a political, social and 
economic cataclysm from which only God Himself will be 
able finally to extricate it and to save it. 


Law oF HuMAN SELFISHNESS GOVERNING THE WorLD 


Yes, there seems to be but one law governing the world 
today, and that the law of human selfishness. We have 
seen it in the conduct of the nations, who have as yet 
failed in their problems of readjustment and rehabilitation 
for no other reason than that the law of selfishness was 
allowed to enter into their counsels and deliberations and 
influence their supposed settlements of peace. We see it 
in the amazingly alarming increase of disrupted home lives, 
as couple after couple go before courts of divorce and 
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petition them to loose the bonds with which God has joined 
them together,so that unbridled self may have full, free rein 
to seek, satisfy, to satiate every whim and caprice of sen- 
suous, selfish love. We see it in the individual, who today - 
seems to be actuated by no other norm of human conduct 
than the norm of human selfishness. “What am I going 
to get out of it?’ “What is there in it for me?” Do you 
think for one moment, gentlemen, that living conditions 
would be what they are today if those who are responsible 
for keeping them as they are today, thought a little more 
about others and a little less about themselves? What does 
the average man today care about others when it is a case 
of benefiting himself? You know I speak the truth when 
I say that most of them care nothing, absolutely nothing! 
It is a case of get what you can out of others, get all you 
can out of others, do not rest satisfied until you get prac- 
tically all they have. No, the average individual today is 
not thinking about others; he is too busy thinking about 
himself. It is self, self, self, first—last—always. 


Lasorinc MAN Kept Too Lone In SERVITUDE 


If this is true, and it is true, in the political, domestic 
and social life of our times, it is equally true in the econo- 
mic life. For too long a time was the laboring man kept in 
a position of inferiority and servitude. For too long a time 
were his nobler instincts stifled and his influence destroyed. 
For too long a time was he dispossessed of his God-given 
rights and burdened with oppressive duties. For too 
long a time did the law of human selfishness instead of 
the dictates of common justice regulate the actions of the 
wealthy in their dealings with the poor. The bigger the 
dam of patience, the worse the flood when the dam 
breaks. The reaction was bound to come. The reaction 
has come, and weighty, indeed, the consequences. The 
eyes of this country, for a long, long time, have been riveted 
on an industrial situation which threatened it with disaster. 
Momentarily the danger has been lessened, but optimistic 
indeed would that man be who would venture to say that 
it has been finally averted. 

The capitalistic class is still looking out for capital, the 
laboring class is still all eyes on labor. One is not think- 
ing of the interest of the other. Each is thinking of its 
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own. But where human selfishness is allowed to rule the 
actions of men, human justice is very soon lost sight of. 
Where justice is lost sight of, honesty is little practised. 
Where honesty is little practised, confidence is destroyed. 
Where confidence is destroyed, suspicion, distrust and con- 
sequent unrest always follow. That is just what has hap- 
pened. The selfishness and unconscionable greed in the 
world today has been productive of a seething mass of dis- 
content and unrest that makes thoughtful men everywhere 
fearful of the consequences that may follow. 


NEED oF RELIGION IN LIFE Topay 


The world today is not the same as the world of the past. 
The men and women of today are not the same as the 
men and women of the past. Why, even the children of 
today are not the same as the children of the past. On 
September 17, 1796, the immortal founder of this country 
offered a piece of advice to his countrymen. In his fare- 
well address to the American people, George Washington 
issued this solemn warning : 

Of all the dispositions and habits that lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. The 
mere politician equally with the pious man, ought to respect and 
cherish them. A volume could not-trace all their connections with 
private and public felicity. Where is the security for property, for 
reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the 
oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts of jus- 
tice? And let us with caution indulge the supposition that moral- 
ity can be maintained without religion. Reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail where 
religious principles are excluded. 

Despite this historic warning, sixty-five per cent of the 
people of this country alone are said to be without religious 
affiliation of any kind. Thus we are reaping today in a 
whirlwind of carelessness, of recklessness, of downright 
selfishness and Godlessness the poisonous fruit of the irre- 
ligion that has been sowed among our people. A material- 
istic interpretation of the universe, with its attendant 
cult of the body, has been placed before man as the be-all 


and end-all of his existence, thus destroying his hope in ~ 


a future life. But when you deprive a man of his belief 
in a future life, you deprive him of his religion. When you 
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deprive him of his religion, you likewise deprive him of 
his morality. When you deprive him of his morality, 
you deprive him of virtue. When you deprive him of 
virtue, you deprive him of character. And when you de- 
prive him of character, you have taken away the only 


real, permanent and stable foundation of a true and lasting 
citizenship. 


LESSON OF THE War Not LEARNED YET 


History is once more repeating itself. The world is 
once more passing through another critical stage of its 
existence. God taught us a lesson in that last world war, 
but we have not fully learned it yet, and we never shall 
learn it probably until we realize that true human greatness 
does not consist in amassing great wealth and power, that 
it does not consist in the magnitude of great worldly 
achievement, that it does not consist, primarily and es- 
sentially, in an-altruistic humanitarianism or in the law 
of extreme selfishness, but that true human greatness con- 
sists first, last, always, in being faithful to one’s duties as 
well as to one’s rights, one’s duties to God and one’s du- 
ties to one’s neighbor, ever rendering to God the things 
that are God’s and to one’s neighbor that which is his. 

Our modern reformers, gentlemen, may honestly strive 
to make this world a better place to live in; they may 
guarantee to all people, life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness; they may try to shake off from the throat of 
human society the clutching fangs of imperial finance; they 
may attempt to end the century-old difficulties between 
capital and labor; in a word, they may do their level best 
to restore and readjust the human scale in all things; but 
all their labors, all their efforts, all their pains will go for 
naught until they return to the principles of the Christian 
faith and the dynamic force of a Christian philosophy of 
life. For Christian principles alone can stem the dangerous 
tide of human events and bring peace and order out of 
chaos and unrest. Religion is their foundation. Religion 
is their safeguard. Religion is their guide. For religion 
means sacrifice ; sacrifice means forgetfulness of self; for- 
getfulness of self means consideration for your neighbor ; 
consideration for your neighbor means justice and honesty ; 
it brings back confidence, it insures success. 
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The world today needs men, real men, consistent men, 
men with clearly defined Christian principles, who adjust 
their views to those principles, and then act in conformity 
with their views; men whose minds and hearts and souls 
are attuned to the harmony of their God’s and their coun- 
try’s laws, who not only know what to do, but who have 
the strength, the courage, the manhood, the will to do it; 
men who are big enough, men who are brave enough, 
men who are bold enough to value principle above expe- 
diency and place honor above success. 


NEED oF MEN oF CHARACTER AND PRINCIPLE 


We are sick and tired of the wishy-washy, will-o’-the- 
wisp type of double-dealing hypocrite, who tells you one 
thing and means another, who is always promising and 
never doing, who is going to give you everything and finally 
gives you nothing, who greets you to your face, with a 
golden smile, a glad shake, an outwardly hearty “How-do- 
you-do,” but inwardly is plotting and planning and schem- 
ing to defraud you when he gets even half a chance. We 
are sick and tired of the showy seeming in lives that are 
half a lie. We want men, real men, real consistent men, 
real consistent men of character and of principle, in action 
faithful and in honor true, who hold their duty as they 
hold their soul. 

Emerson, indeed, spoke well when he said that the truest 
test of a civilization is not to be found in the census, nor 
the size of cities, nor the crop its farms produce, but rather 
in the kind of men a country turns out. As the poet, John 
Boyle O’Reilly says: “Not power alone, can make a noble 
State; whate’er the land, tho’ all things else concerning, 
unless it breed great men, it is not great.” “A nation’s 
greatness lies in men, not acres,” in the men who control 
its political destiny, in the men who control its capitalistic 
fortunes, in the men who control its labor. Yes, we look 
for real men among God’s workingmen. 


“Be THou STRONG AND BE A MAN” 


When King David of Scriptural fame was about to die, 
he had this advice to offer his son: “Be thou strong, and 
be a man.” He, himself, had tasted of the world’s 
pleasures, he had drunk of the world’s success; he had been 
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a valiant warrior, and a noble king. But on his deathbed, 
as he lay there staring into the eyes of eternity, he saw 
things in their real light, and he estimated ‘pleasure at its 
true value. He appreciated the emptiness of worldly 
gifts, he knew the limits of worldly attainments. He 
recognized that there was something higher, that there was 
something nobler, that there was something grander, that 
there was something’ better than being a warrior or being 
a king, and that was being a man, and he prayed God to 
make his son one. - 

That is the prayer I would offer for each of your organi- 
zation, for each one of you: “Be thou strong, and be a 
man.” Realize your state, recognize your dignity, appre- 
ciate your needs, insist on the recognition of your rights, 
be prepared at all times to fulfill your duties. Yes, be 
men! Be men of principle, be men of character! In the 
legislative edifice that you are about to build during these 
few days, be careful that the bricks of Christian justice 
are cemented together by the mortar of Christian charity. 
Let no foreign material creep in to spoil your work; the 
happiness of thousands depends upon its being done well. 
When it is over, may you be able to point to it with pride! 
May you be able to look upon it as the finished product of 
an organization where men are free to work out their 
God-given destiny according to their own energy, accord- 
ing to their own talent, according to their own 
merit, according to their own ambition, according 
to their own will, ever giving to the world the 
best of the great and the greatest of the best, where liberty 
is not license, where rights have their correlative duties, 
where capital and labor, workman and employer, are united 
together in a brotherhood of man that finds its eternal 
sanction in the Fatherhood of God! 








Psycho-Analysis in the School 
Rev. Francis AveLinG, Pu.D., D.Sc., D.D. 
Reprint from the London “Tablet” 


ROM matter which has lately appeared in the press 

it would seem that there is a certain impression 
abroad that it is the considered wish of psycho-analysts 
to introduce their methods into the class-room and to 
subject the minds of school-children to analysis. A cor- 
respondence of some length on the subject appeared in 
the Times last September, on the occasion of a joint meet- 
ing of the Educational and Psychological Sections of the 
British Association; at which meeting both the merits and 
the dangers of psycho-analysis were discussed by well- 
known educationists and psychologists. Though the cor- 
respondence referred to began with a letter calling attention 
to “proposals to establish the current methods of the so- 
called psycho-analysis in our schools,” as a matter of fact 
no such proposals were made at the meeting in question. 
On the contrary, the suggestion was strongly discoun- 
tenanced by those who took part in it. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether any really serious proposals of the kind 
have ever been put forward by any responsible people at 
all. At any rate, responsible educationists, psychologists, 
and psycho-analysts have not recommended their adoption. 
In view, however, of the impression which appears to con- 
tinue, it may be worth while to consider very briefly what 
psycho-analysis is, and why those who profess it would be 
averse to its introduction into the school. 

Psycho-analysis is a form of mental treatment by which 
certain kinds of psychical disorders and functional ner- 
vous diseases are dealt with. The method employed is 
that of an “analysis” of the symptoms of the trouble with 
a view to the discovery of the root-causes which have 
brought it about. By what may be likened to a progressive 
dissection of occurrences which are manifest to conscious- 
ness—such as dreams, “free associations,” and the like— 
and by their gradual filling out and completion by further 
matter brought to consciousness during the course of the 
“analysis,” it is borne in upon the patient that the real 
causes of his trouble are occurrences which lie beneath 
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the threshold of his conscious life. And, it is claimed, in 
realizing the true nature of the cause, or in the burst of 
pent-up feeling which accompanies this realization, or in 
the process of re-education and revaluation of values which’ 
takes place, a cure of the malady is obtained. I leave out 
all but the bare frame-work of the method. 

It is obvious that such a form of treatment in practise 
must repose upon a theory as to the make-up of the mind, 
and as to the relations between its various “parts” ; ‘and 
the general theory is that occurrences in consciousness, as 
well as certain physiological manifestations connected with 
them, are, to a large extent, determined by psychical 
causes which have ceased to operate consciously. These, 
it is held, either in the life history of the patient himself, 
or (as some maintain) in that of his ancestry, have been 
relegated to those realms of mind to which the sufferer 
has no direct or voluntary access. These causes are usually 
regarded as processes not dissimilar to those which 
take place in full consciousness—as, for example, cogni- 
tions which bear a strong effective or emotional tone—but 
which, for reasons of personal repugnance, social training, 
moral feeling, or the like, have been found to be unsup- 
portable by the patient in question; and, in consequence, 
have been violently thrust beyond the pale of his considera- 
tion. They have been suppressed. 

The theory has been developed in several forms; and 
the processes obtruded from the consciousness (technically 
called “complexes”) are supposed to be connected with 
the powerful instinctive tendencies of mankind. In one— 
perhaps the most widely held—form of the theory, these 
instinctive tendencies are restricted to the sex-impulse. In 
’ others, various instinctive tendencies are allowed to have 
their part in determining the complexes which cause the 
disease. The view is a rigidly deterministic one; but I do 
not propose to examine that point here. 


Tue “Case-LITERATURE” 


An immense body of literature has grown up of late 
years around psycho-analytic theory; and “cases” without 
number have been cited in support of one or other of the 
forms which it has taken. This “case-literature,” which 
rivals the most detailed casuistry of the moralists, is 
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minutely descriptive and outspoken. To the ordinary lay 
reader it appears in large part prurient in the extreme; 
and it has been characterized more than once as merely 
pornographic. That is a charge which can only be sub- 
stantiated by reference to the circumstances in which it 
is read. But there are undoubtedly circumstances in 
which it presents a danger; and these are present when it 
is indiscriminately read by the general public, to the ob- 
vious risk of its morals. This danger is not presented in 
the same way by the works of the moral theologians. They, 
too, certainly had to treat the matters which they did—sins 
and the distinctions of sins—with meticulous care, as 
necessary for the guidance of confessors and directors of 
souls. ‘But their works are seldom written in the vernacu- 
lar, and are not easily accessible to lay people. They fulfil 
the purposes for which they are written without endanger- 
ing the minds of ordinary folk; as do the professional 
works of physicians and lawyers which have to do with 
similar topics. No one would stigmatize any scientific 
study of the baser and more unpleasant part of man’s 
nature as pornographic, were it clear that the study were 
uniquely undertaken for the alleviation of human misery 
and distress. But the ever growing mass of psycho-analy- 
tic “case-literature” certainly finds a ready market through- 
out a very considerable section of the general public; and. 
whatever the honest and scientific intention of the analysts 
may be, this fact is to be deprecated. For it cannot be pre- 
tended that the vast majority of those who read these 
works will be able to make any scientific use of them. The 
practise of psycho-analysis needs a long and careful train- 
ing. It requires a very considerable training in ordinary 
normal psychology, a science which it presupposes. It 
needs medical knowledge as well; for there may be, and 
frequently are, complications in the cases to be treated 
which call for medical skill. 

It will thus appear that there is another danger in con- 
nection with psycho-analysis as grave as that already sig- 
naled. This is the danger of its injudicious practise by 
people who are incompetent and unskilled ; and this danger 
is proportionately the greater as is their lack of exact 
knowledge. The human mind is an exquisitely delicate 
and complicated thing. We may not yet have probed it to 
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ts depth, or discovered all the secrets of its intricate 
vorkings. But we do know that it can easily be harmed ; 
ind there is sufficient evidence of the disastrous results of 
‘aulty analysis practised upon even normal subjects. 

During the period following on the conclusion of the 
war a host of people both medical and lay (and the danger 
was still more formidable in the case of the lay practi- 
ioners) hung out their signs as psycho-analysis. Fash- 
onable drawing-rooms became adjuncts to Harley Street. 
A veritable craze for the subject sprang up; and it still 
continues. People seem to fancy that a superficial reading 
of one or two books dealing with psycho-analysis is a suffi- 
cient equipment to enable them to analyse; and, with little 
or no thought of the immense dangers which they are 
running, they cheerfully tamper with the driving forces— 
the great instincts and impulses—of life. No one other 
than a properly qualified medical man, or one acting under 
the direction of a properly qualified man, should attempt 
to carry out a complete analysis; and then (with the 
rarest exceptions) only in cases which need this form of 
psycho-therapy as a treatment. 


PsycHo-ANALYSIS AND THE PUPIL 


What would be the effect of introducing psycho-analysis 
into the school? Clearly, from several points of view, an 
extremély dangerous one. In the first place, as has been 
said, there is as yet no general agreement among psycholo- 
gists as to the precise theory which is to be admitted as a 
basis for the practise of the art. It is too empiric, if ex- 
periments have to be made, to make them on a large scale 
upon the minds of children. Secondly, if analysis is in- 
deed, as is admitted, a procedure for the diagnosis and 
cure of disease, that is certainly no reason to wish to em- 
ploy it in the case of normal subjects, and especially of the - 
young. Just as well, would it seem, might one advocate 
surgical operations on healthy subjects. Fatal cases have 
occurred, in operations; and (if tranquillity of mind and 
general nervous health are to be taken into account) disas- 
trous cases have occurred as a result of analysis. Thirdly, 
an undue amount of introspection is apt to be morbid and 
to have ill effects. A mind always directed upon itself is 
neither healthy nor natural. Yet the direction of the mind 
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upon itself is a feature of the method. And lastly, from 
this standpoint of the effect upon the child, if the Freu- 
dian principle is adhered to, the necessary emphasis upon 
sex cannot but be fraught with the possibility of moral 
danger. So much for psycho-analysis in the school as far 
as healthy pupils are concerned as patients, or subjects for 
analysis. I have stressed the objections as weightily as I 
could, but I am sure that psycho-analysts would in the 
main agree with them. More considerations might be 
added to those given; but they should suffice. There is 
only one case—that of the psycho-pathological child— 
which does not fit in to them; and that case, if psycho- 
analysis is indicated, is one for the properly qualified 
analyst. To be sure, it would be desirable that the teacher 
should be able to recognize such cases; and, perhaps, in 
the very minor manifestations, deal with them. But that, 
as we shall see, requires no deep study of the principles, 
and none of the “case-literature” referred to. 


PsycHo-ANALYSIS AND THE TEACHER 


The question obviously has another aspect—that of the 
-teacher himself. Should teachers be trained in psycho- 
analysis in order that they should analyse the children 
whom they teach? The question has already been answered 
by the consideration that children, other than psycho- 
pathological, should not be analysed at all. But ‘another 
question remains. Should they be instructed in psycho- 
analysis in order to understand the mental make-up of the 
children—the capacities and possibilities which education 
may develop or restrain? That is another matter; and 
one that certainly deserves attention. 

No doubt the more knowledge the teacher has of the 
mind of the child, the better will he be equipped for his 
work of educating children. But there is a limit to the 
possibility of his equipment. No teacher has the time to 
master all that would be required of him. First of all, he 
would have to become proficient in normal psychology, 
in order to provide the groundwork upon which to build 
up a knowledge of the abnormal. That in itself would be 
no inconsiderable task. And psychology itself needs pre- 
liminary studies which lead up to it. The teacher might 
thus possibly become more or less proficient in theory; 
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but, to understand practically what the theory means, he 
would have to undergo a course of analysis himself. And 
it is notorious that analysis is generally a slow process, 
lasting for months, and even sometimes for years. How 
many teachers have the time to add such a burden of 
training to their ordinary preparation for their professional 
duties, or could afford the expense it would involve?: 

Fortunately such a course would not be necessary for 
them to undertake. All that would in effect be required 
would be a knowledge of the normal developing mind of the 
child, such as is provided by general and genetic psy- 
chology, in which the normal is illustrated by references 
to the abnormal. In such a study the affective processes 
and the conative are treated as well as the cognitive, to- 
gether with the ways in which they may “go wrong.” The 
instinctive tendencies and the “unconscious” find their 
place in the general scheme; the influence of forces be- 
neath the threshold is pointed out. For this it is not neces- 
sary to read the voluminous “case-literature” at all, since 
the teacher would understand that certain mental or physio- 
logical symptoms were indicative of “complexes” con- 
nected with one, or other, of the developing instinctive 
tendencies. And he should, thus equipped, be almost as 
easily able to mark out any case that may be found in his 
class for special treatment as he is to detect the feeble- 
minded or retarded child. Further, he would know that, 
in the minor cases of psychical trouble, such as the common 
cases of childish fears, dislikes, and so on, he would be 
able to help the child by sympathetic questioning and ex- 
planation, by a simple form of re-education, without prob- 
ing deeply into the lower strata of consciousness at all. 
And if in this he finds he does not succeed, and the case is 
really one of pathological importance, and needs treat- 
ment, he should realize that he ought to leave it alone and: 
call in a specialist. 

It goes without saying that the qualified medical man, 
without a competent knowledge of psychology, is as un- 
qualified for psycho-analysis as is the psychologist without 
a knowledge of medicine. 

This, I believe, is the general attitude of competent 
‘ psycho-analysts themselves towards the question of in- 
troducing psycho-analysis into the school. The impression 
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that they would wish to see it practised there—most of 
all by lay practitioners—is a false one. And, consequently, 
the moral question of its introduction into the school 
hardly arises. If the proposal has been, or ever should 
be, put forward, and a Catholic moralist were asked what 
attitude should be taken regarding it, he would doubtless 
point out that the dangers risked by incompetent treatment 
could not be morally justified. On the other hand, he 
would say that there are circumstances in which the baser 
and more revolting side of human nature must be studied, 
in which it is perfectly right and proper to study it. No 
moralist would dream of implying that the detail of gynz- 
cology was “pornographic” except to those who studiously 
made it so—certainly not to the gynecologist, though it 
might very well be so to other people. So also there is no 
“pornography” in the literature of psychoanalysis for the 
qualified (or in-the-process-of-being-qualified) psycho- 
analyst. But that literature may, and certainly does, take 
on a thoroughly pornographic aspect when it is devoured 
by a prurient public. And, in that circumstance, and for 
such people, its reading must be condemned as immoral. 
As far, then, as it might form part of the necessary train- 
ing of the teacher to read it, it would be allowed; though 
in special instances it might then be incumbent upon a 
prospective teacher to abandon his profession. 





Cardinal Gasquet and the Great Forgery 
The “Catholic Times,’ London 


His Eminence Cardinal Gasquet has issued in perma- 
nent book form with the title “Monastic Life in the Mid- 
dle Ages” (G. Bell, London), a series of scattered es- 
says, in which he treats of the much-disputed alleged Bull 
of Adrian IV. 

For 700 years, the Holy See has been credited with a 
document styled the Bull “Laudabiliter,” alleged to have 
been issued by Pope Adrian IV, and urging the English 
King, Henry II, to invade the neighboring kingdom of 
Ireland and establish there a right of domination! Con- 
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cerning this alleged Papal document nothing, absolutely 
nothing, was heard during the lifetime of Pope Adrian IV. 

It was only after the Pope’s death that the Anglo- 
Norman invaders of Ireland produced this document, 
published it in Ireland, and sought to undermine the re- 
sistance of the people of Ireland by this sinister citation of 
tht Papal authority, a method more calculated to weaken 
resistance among the devoted Irish adherents of the Papacy 
than any other conceivable weapon, whether moral or mili- 
tary. There is not the least shadow of doubt that the pub- 
lication in Ireland of this alleged Papal document did more 
than aught else to weaken the resistance of the Irish peo- 
ple against the Anglo-Norman adventurers. 

With a puzzling and over-ingenuous belief in the good 
faith of Anglo-Norman prelates who were the abettors 
of their military brethren, the Irish princes seemed not to 
question the authenticity of this perilous document. At 
most, they questioned the methods of misrepresentation at 
Rome which they imagined were employed to obtain the 
document. So far as historical research of records throws 
light at present, it was only 140 years later, in 1308, that 
the Irish princes sent a copy of this alleged Papal docu- 
ment for the inspection of Pope John XXII, whose pro- 
tection they invoked against the barbarities in Ireland com- 
mitted by the emissaries of the English King, Edward IT. 
The Pope promptly sent a private letter of paternal ad- 
monitions to King Edward II, and casually referred to the 
alleged copy of Adrian’s document as being dubious, even 
if not a forgery. Naturally, this private letter to King 
Edward II, was not communicated to the Irish princes. 
Its presence in the archives of English state papers was a 
secret for centuries. Its choice of words can leave no 
doubt, that Pope John XXII was careful not to admit the 
authentic origin of the document ascribed to his century- 
old predecessor, Adrian IV. The circumstances of the 
time apparently did not counsel the Pope to declare form- 
ally that it was a forgery. The Papal Court was then at 
Avignon, whilst the Papal archives were at Rome. More- 
over, it might be argued that the Pope’s refusal to admit 
the authenticity is equivalent to branding it a forgery. 
The forgery had already worked its deadly effect; the 
Anglo-Norman hold on Ireland had not been relinquished ; 
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but intermarriages between the Irish leading families and 
the Anglo-Normans had tended to assimilate the peoples Vo 
under the Gaelic traditions, social, legal and religious. 
Thus the efficacy of the alleged document had ceased to ee 
be a matter of practical interest. It was destined to be- a 
come even less practical when, owing to the rupture with No. 2 
Rome, the sentence of excommunication released Catholic o 
subjects from allegiance. - | 
Thereafter the alleged document passed into the region = 
of historical discussion. Some upheld its authenticity; P 
others rejected. As regards the political status of Ireland, No. 4 
it was no longer a factor. It was a saddening memory. at 
As regards the Holy See, however, its importance grew No. 5 
with time. Those who upheld its authenticity numbered ' 
many who cited the document as evidence of Papal aggres- S 
sion. Such critics exist even today. They quote the doc- J. 
ument as proof that the Roman Curia, under cover of No. 6 
religious interests, is ever meddlesome in matters of tem- yi 
poral affairs and is traditionally pledged to the capture of No. 7- 
a theocratic hegemony over civil governments. This line or 
of argument, be it honestly believed or be it simulated, is i 
put forth by many writers of the present day in the Brit- : 
ish Empire and in North America. Hence the importance No. : 
emerges of ridding the Holy See of sundry and several M 
imputations which hamper its spiritual endeavors. To th 
explode once and for all time, by a supremely accredited No. 9. 
witness, false imputations on ancient occupants of the LF 
Papal Chair becomes a service to the cause of Christianity. LD 
Such a service Cardinal Gasquet renders at the very zenith No. 1 
of his intellectual and personal authority by the exposure Fy 
of the world’s champion forgery, never equalled, never Ps 
surpassed, when the Anglo-Norman ecclesiastical depart- _ ’ 
ment of budding imperialism achieved, not only the for- No. z 
gery of a suppositious Bull by the already defunct Pope S. 
Adrian IV, but by the most insidious, crafty wiles and G 
tricks imposed the forgery on the acceptance of Irish No. 12 
minds, proverbial (perhaps in error), for mental acumen. ve 
Undoubtedly the Gaelic brain is nimble; equally certain is M 
its tendency to make its own candor the measure and No. 13 
attributes of others also, forgetting that finesse of methods nu 
is a valuable aid and available to the fraudulent, the ser- 3 
pent’s spawn. : 
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